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ABSTRACT 'I 

A number of issues must be considered if those in the 
>^proflBSsion are to construct a theoretically and pedagogically sound 
definition of literacy as a word and a concept.' The profession agrees 
that litei;acy is the encoding and decoding of meaning, but there is 
little agreement on the term "meaning." Sociolinguists define 
literacy as a cluster of linguistic, 'psychological, and social skills 
that rely on the conventions of the alphabet and of print, but also 
on purpose, difficulty, and interest. Other problems in defining the 
term are the differences and the relationships between the skills 
required for reading and those required for writing, and the question 
of permanence, or retention, of these skills. Literacy is distinct 
from mastery of the standard dialect, and \t is not schooling, 
cognition, or merely, "reading." Neither ^is it the same as culture. 
What seems to emerge from thsse distinctions, however, is a 
connection between literacy and culture. Among the cultural 
determinants of literacy c.re religion, econom^ics, and politics. Only 
by searching the maze of relationships among humans and their 
cultures can the profession move toward a definition of literacy. 
(HTH) 
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Toward a' Definition of Literacy ' ' . 

As you know, lite.racy. has recently become, once again, the 
^ focus of controversy at; the lo^c^l, state; and national- levels^ 
This is a controversy directly involving those" of us who feach ' 
literature ^nd composition, i.e. reading and VTiting. The 
question I wish to .pose in this 'paper is, What is the meaning of 
this te/rm, li hsgacv ? ^ ' " , 

In most popular discussions, I find, the word is simply ' " 
not defined. In academ,ic dis.cussioijis the word literacy usually 
means something like "the highest f orms ^f critical r^.ading and' 
the production of theoretical, ©xpos;Ltory prose." Jience, not 
only freshmen, but also ^graduate students are deemed "illiterate." 

« 

Such a defintion, however, seems inadequate, when, in the real 
world, even the ^most literate among us«hire attorneys to read 
and write our legal documents. ' 

It occurs to m'e, then, that perhaps we don't really have a 
/ ^ • 

clear definition and that this causes us to give our students and 

society mixed messages about literacy is and what it can do. 
This observation leads to a question: If we can't define literacy 
can we riieasu.pe it? • P'rbm which follows another question: Is 
there, in fact, a literacy crisis? 
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In. 1976, Richar-d Ohraann^ said. na. ' He said. 1ihen that the test 
scores used to document the literacy crisis were-, in actuality, 
measiires of social and economic changes, not of changes in • • 
••-literacy itself. 'O.hmann concluded, "The" Literacy Crisis Is a 
Fiction? If Net a Hoax." ' ' - . ^ 

More recently, such well-known personalities as Ted Koppel, 
Ronald« Reagan, and e'.D: Hir^ch have accepted both the test '^scores 
and l:he .conclusion that a literacy* crisis^ is Sbbroad in the land. 
As far^.as/ I' know, Koppel has offered no -.solutip.n. Reagan has 
advocated school prayer and more • discipline . Hirsch's answer is 
, what he;call> "■cultural' literacy" -that is,. a national curriculum 
designed to give^ all Amer.ic^n s^'udents the same knowledge, so that 
educators can then produce th/ kinds of literacy skills the " ' 
. academic comjnunity ^n^ the middle^class sscie 7 deem' appropriate. 
. In contrast to this "top-down"' solution, other scholars, like 
Shirley Brice Heath, for example, argue for "botto ^up" literaqir-- 
that^is, literacy instruction grounded in the .students' own 
discourse and focused on the students' own concerns. Such an 
approach, these scholars say, allows students t'o create' impOrta^it 
uses for reading ^and writing in their own -lives. Thus instruction 
becomes effective. 

Now, back tjp my priginal qu^tlon: What . are. we^ talking about 
wh^n-we talk about* literacy? I want to get at this question by 
surveying a number 0/ issues which, we must consider if we ' 
individually and conectively,' are to construc.t, a theoretically 
and pedagogically sound defiiition of literacy, both a!s a word 
and as a concept. • . . • . 



Si^QQ our ordinary use of the word seems npt help, let'us 
try a more basic approach, . Probably we. would agree that 'lit er.kcy 
ia the encoding and d'ecoding of meaning in graphic symbols, Thi-^, 
'of course, r-equires familiarity with .the .technology • of the alpha-.' 
bet?i and. of Ihfe conventions of . script'' and print.. But if literacy.. • 
is 'encoding and decoding meaning, what do 'we mean by meaning ? • 
• Again,- ther'e is little, if any, agreement. Personally,'! .lile ' • 
Robert Bracewen's e3cpl„anation. of- meaning ^as' the mpi^ivating force 
behind the ^ ianguage arts', listening, speaking, .reading, and • \ 
writing, Brace.weli says ^hat* the search for meanin? is the'. • 

is and wh^t j3ace one is to take in 
^the worl^a." But still this doesn't help us much- in efforts to 

say what reading and writing are. . - ^ . . ' 

A . V \ 4 ■ 

, Sociolinguist Michael Stubbs defines liter^icy as' "a cluster 

of. skills--iinguistic„ psychological, and social." Stubbs feminds 

us, too, that these skills rely not only- on t^e techonolog.j.e*s. I 

mentioned before, but also on three other 'f act'crs--purpo,se , 

difficulty, and interest. We might -even -fee • T-ore specific ^bout 

•the components of literacy event--the nature 'o.f the- text, the 

function of the ^.iteracy event;" the ^cont ext in which the literacy. 

event takes place, the participants (reader and winter, incvluding 

the relative status of each), and motivation (such things as 

boredom, nostalgia, desire for information}''. ' 

In addition to these, othgr problems, ofte<n ignored by 

both researchers and theorists, affect a definition of literacy. 

One of these problems is the difference in the skills required 

for rea-ding and those required for writing and the relationship 



of these akills to one- another, the other ^sroblera is the- c^uestion 
'Of permanence, or retention, of these skilis. ^ * 

Apparently, -then, eyon. an analysis of%what we agree on ' about ' 

» * 

literacy raises complications.' And these complications only 
multiply when ^»e start to look at w^a> literacy Is not--that is, 

•J m 

when, we begin to marke' distinctions between literacy and the things 
closely associated with it, * *^ • • 

« First, literacy is distinct from mastery oh the standard 
disLlect. This .distinction is"-not 'merely^ theoretical. Scholars 
of language, like Trudgeill and Labov, cite examples of literacy " 
acquired ar{d^ used' without active possession :^f the -^andard. . "*^n 
fact, Stubbs po^-nts out, correctly in my own case, that presen^ day 
literacy in Latin doefen't even depe.nd on' knowledge of the spoken " 

forms', ' ^ 

' i . ■ ■ ■ ' 

, ' Second, iHeracy is not schooling, jfhe important research by"' 

Sylvia Scribner and Michael Cole among the Vai people of Liberia- 

shows that literacy can be acquired' without schooling, something 

we.in the. United Siates are likely to 'forget. But Sftribner "and 

Colels research shows us something else as well, and) that is that 

V 

•certain types of problem- solving skills which we in the West think 

of as gonsequences of .literacy are in fact only consequences of 

Western styles of schooling, not of literacy per -se. • 

i . . . • \ . 

• As a matter of fact, many anthropological studies sepm to be 

saying>--that the connections between literacy and abstract thinking 

are not as close as some beli,eve, For^exaraple, according some ^ 

theories of literacy, the abili-t^ to classify abstractly is a ^ 

roGult of being able^o r^d and write. But Keith Basso's,- • . « 
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'research int\Q,ft^'e ^word games of Apache children reveals' classifi- 

cation skills based on highly abstract principles. • And, if ypu are 

from my parii^ of the country,' where literacy has been inagcessibl'e * 

•to certain segments tf the population, .you probably know first- •" 

hand, as *I do, that critical thinking--def ineid here as qued'-tioning 

assumptions' and "facts," drawing inferences, seeing implications-- 

does not depend oji literacy. So .it ,^eems that a third distinction 

' - ..- ■ " , • ' 

that we ftttst' make is between literacj* and tiij^^^king. • 
• ♦ « . • ' • • } ' * . ' ■ ' ■ 

If literacy is neither the standard dialect), nor schooling, 

• . ■ * 

^o,r cognition, what else .is, It not? A fourth' distinction is 
\presently being asserted by Warwick Wadlington ^at the University 
of-.Texas. In work not yet published,' Wadlington draws a distinctio 
betwV^m re'ading and iniierpretation. All current theories of o 
literary inte'^pretation, he say.s, are based on the assumption that 
reading is only an act of cognition. Certainly, interpretation* 
is a constituent of reading, and in academic oirles a legitimate 
goal, but reading is much more, • Reading, Wadlington argues, is, 
in some cultures, only onej of the ways that individuals "try on" 
and play the different rolbs offered to them^by "their society. 

A fifth distinction" comes from Robin Lakoff, She reminds us- 
not to equals literacy with cultuie. She sees the increase in oral 
features in contempprary written discourse, both fictional and^on- 
fictional, as a response to changes in the culture, not as a loss 
of e'ither culture itself or of literacy. 

Yet what seems to emerge from these distinctions between 
literacy and other related^ issues is some sort of connection 
betv.s^een literacy and culture. Indeed, the role culture plays in 
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shaping literacy becomes clearer when we turn to historical studies 

of reading, and Writings This soholareLlp demonstrates that a " ' 

definition , of' literacy not only depends on the expectatidns of a 

sj^cifi-c culture but also varies acicsg^ cull^ures and 'across time 

» < ■ 

within cu'ltures. In -the next part of this presentation, Mary 

Trachsol' will give tome relevant examples. " ' 

'' ' * . ' ' . 

_ Among the cjultiiral determinants of literacy are religion, 

economics, and politics.; In many .societies .religion has set the 

standard for what counts, as litei-acy, Vhat is used 'for, and who ' 4 

\ . ■ ' . ■ 

has access to it. ,As . produ.c:ts' of /'a secular society, we .Americans 
tend to forget the powerful infl^aence religion--specif ically , 
Puritanisnr--has had, and, in fact', still does have, not. only! on 
our beliefs about the value' of- literacy but also on 'our statutes ( 
that "reqSire it. ' • ' , 

*A specific and telling example 9fv how the economy affects 
literacy comes from Elizabeth Eisenstein's monumental worl^ on the 
printing press. AccordiVig ^to E±genstein, in Renaissance' Europe , 
the profit motive of the printers -had as much to do ^^ri'th■ the 
spread of literacy and its changing forms-'-and thus its definition-- 

0 

as any other factor. I^doubt that furt.her examples of the ways i 

.which economic conditions and motives^ either restrict or encourage 

^ * V 

literacy are necessary here. However, a' question or two might be H 

in order: In the United- States, who profits from literacy? Who 
j^profitG from the lack of j.t? Is the .relationship between) illiteracy 
and poverty causal or correlational? 

« 

As for the relationship between literacy and politics, the' 
historical research shows again and again that literacy can 
either serve the established power or threaten it. Governments 
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always havo an intellect in the kinds of literacy people have access 

/ 

to and in the uses they put these skills to,,^ Universally, it seems, 

* * • 

to thoso to whom wo wish to deny political power, we first deny 
literacy--for example, to women or. ethnic sainorities. 

^ Thu's it appears that in constructing any realistic- -and there- V 
for use*i'ul--def inition ..of literacy, we must allow for a conmlex of 
religious, economic, and political restrictors and motivators. As 
Oxonham puts it, " SocietyAi^sfkes the conditions which allow the * 
functions of literacy--by rewarding those who ask questions or by 
rewarding thos.e who don't."'' But in attempting to find a definition 
of literacy, weyneed to look in two more places,' in literacy 

I 

pedagogy and the.' recent ethnographies of lita-racy-, * • 

'Many Third World literacy programs illustrate dramatically the^ 
te'nsions between literacy, on the 9»ne hand, and social, political 
and economic 'powef , on „the other. A prime example is Paolo Freire's 
- . "pedagogy of the oppressed," In his native Brazil, Fr^ii*fe was/ in 
fact, so simjc^essful at usinp the -social and economic!; poi?^rlessness of 

9 

hi^' adult students to teach literacy that the government exiled 
hira for sixteen years. 

But we don't have to go to the Third World to find the'succees- 
sful teaching of literacy* In my native state, Eliot VJigginton 
showed ^hls hi^h school students how io use ^ li t'^eracy to preserve 
< the values _and history of their north Georgia mountain culture. 
The Foxfire books, now in th'eir eighth edition, written almost' 
entirely by students, and selling natic^nall;;} testify to the suc*cess 
. of inj^-truction which 'takes into account the social and 'cultural 

identities of the students. And w'e are back, bo Bracewell's 
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one Ig to take in 'the world* 
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. . As anthropologi-sts *and ethnographers begin to focus on 

literacy, we see even more .clearly the cult jal connection. 

• • 

. Studies, of Hl,spanic students in California by both Concepcion 

• - ; . ' ■ 

Valadez and Henry Trueba show that sometimes literacy skills are • 

• ^• 

kept secret from the sci;iools« because these students see the "schools 

as instruments of Anglo control. 'V/heh, however, th^e schools help. 

f 

I 

and allow these same students use literacy to address; their own 
cultural, political, and personal concerns, the students take 
charge of their own learning, according to Trueba, and literacy " 
flourishe's. "Zn Hawaii, Kathy'^Au and Cathy Jordan studied the 
story-tfelling- style of native Hawaiian. ' V/hat they -foupd helped t 
them devise a te^hing strategy that has been, apparently, able', t 
to improve the reading of native Hawaiian children , /long the least 
successful students in Hawaii's multi-cultural schqjols. At the 

,end of this presentation, Keith V/alt^s will discuss Shirley Brice 
^ Heath's ethnographic studies of liter.acy and speees^i in three 
differei^t' but related cultures in the Piedmont' Carolinas. Let 

Just remark that. Heath's work shows with clear examples , and ' 
explanations how literacy and language -are actually used in each 
community and how. this determines the^learning of literacy in school. 

i ' 4 

: . So, no,^ I have not answered the question I began with: What ■ 
literacy? I hope that have /shared with yoy my belief "that ' * 
only by seraching the maze of -the relationships of human beings 
and their cultures., might we begin to move toward a definition 
of litera I hope, alsop that>^ I have left you questioning the- 

current ugg of liUeracyJ both as a >word and as a cultural construct. 
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I. Literoey Crisii^ 
Ohwann ( 1976) 
Hirsch (1983) 
Heath (1983) • 



vr. 



il. Basic Dafinitions 

Stubba^(-!930) - ^ ' vn 

BracQw^?!.!- { 1 9S-0) --meaning 
Smith (1983) • 
Szwed (1981) ^ ■■ 
Oiafe (1982)--reading/v;riting 

differences 

Oxenha^n (19S0) 

J 

XII. - Standfird English 
Sttibbs (1980)*- 
Trudgill (1975) 
Lahov (1972) 

Dsniell (198-t) *^ . 

IV, Schooling, Cognition, Cultlre 

Scribnor and Cole (l978)-.-the Vai 
trake {^9B3) J 
Goody and Watt ( 1 963) -.-Ih© j did 

paradigm * / 
Basso (1980)--Apache word Faroes, 
against old paradigm 
Wadlington (in preparation)--- 

i'ea^ing/interpretation 
distinction - 
lakoff (1982) 



Y. 



Historical Studies 
Oitenhar) ( 1980) 
Gdody and Watt (1963) 
Stubbs (1980) 

Resnick end Resnick (1977) 
Goody '(1968) 
Eisenstfein (1979) 



The two books whic.h cover most of' the 
are .Stubbs ( 1'980) and Oxenhau: ( 1980). 
cultural f^ces; Stubbs is a bit nore 

4r 



Literacy Pedagogy 
Fi^eire (1970)~-iJra'sii* 
Mackie ( f980) --about Freire 
Wigginton (1972) -.Georgia 
Valadea (-1981 )--CaIi rornia 

Ethnography of ..literacy 

Truoba ( 1 933) —Calif ornia 

Au and Jordan ( 1 931 ) --Hawaii 

Heath (1980, 1982, 1 983) »-Carolinas 



issues I have raised here 

Oxenham erapTiasiz.es the 
linguistipally/technical. 
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